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Mr. Pritcuarp: This year the two thousand five hundredth anniver- 
sary of Confucius is being celebrated. To many Americans, however, 
‘Confucius is little more than a name. Who was he, and what is the 
movement called “Confucianism” which he founded? Is it a religion? 
Does it have a leader? Who belongs to it? Is it merely a philosophy; and, 
if so, is it liberal or reactionary? Creel, you have lived in China a great 
deal, and in writing your book, Confucius: The Man and the Myth, you 
have studied his teachings and their influence as much as any other 
Westerner. What is Confucianism, anyway? 


Mr. Creez: It is very important. I am convinced that if the American 
- people, and particularly those who have guided our policy, had had a 
better appreciation of Confucius and his influence and the things his 
name stands for, we would certainly have been able to deal with the 
Chinese with far more understanding and much greater success. 

Now, as for your question about what Confucianism is, that is a lot 
easier to ask than to answer. Things in China do not fall into exactly the 
same classifications they do with us. I would not say that Confucianism 
is a religion, though it certainly has religious overtones. Primarily it is a 
philosophy of life, which has to do both with the moral character of the 
individual and with the way the country should be governed. It has 
never had an official head, or an authoritative creed, or priests, or a list 
of members. Incidentally, that has been its great strength; it could never 
be entirely suppressed or controlled, because you could not get at it. 


Mr. Prircuarp: That makes it sound rather vague, does it not? 


Mr. Creev: Yes, in a sense I suppose that it is. And yet there is some- 
thing pretty solid about a faith that, for twenty-five consecutive centuries, 
has been able to cause men to lay down their lives cheerfully for what 
they believed to be right, serene in the conviction that they have fought 
the good fight and fulfilled the whole duty of man. Of course, most of 
the Confucian martyrs were highly educated members of the official 
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class. But Confucian ideas affect, and deepy affect, every one of the five 
hundred million Chinese. I have often been surprised at the way one 
hears quotations from Confucius on the lips of men like ricksha coolies 
and the degree of influence which Confucianism has on their lives. 


Mr. Pritcuarp: And that influence is something which the Chinese 
Communists have to reckon with, is it not? Not long ago one of the 
more famous left-wing writers in China wrote a book in which he pic- 
tured Confucius as a forerunner of Karl Marx. On the other hand, the 
New York Times recently carried an article saying that the Chinese 

Communists have ordered the writings of Confucius to be burned. 


Mr. Crest: That book-burning story sounds unlikely to me, because 
the Chinese Communists have usually been more subtle in their methods, 
however much some of them dislike the ideas for which Confucius 
stands. It is perfectly certain, though, that some of them have denounced 
him as a reactionary and that others have tried to make him appear an 
early Communist. They are practical people. They would not have 
bothered to do either one if Confucius were a dead issue. I think, though, 
that the books and ideas which are labeled with the name of Confucius 
are not nearly so important as the Chinese way of life and thought of 
which Confucius himself was the most famous example, and which he 
did a great deal to create. 


Mr. Pritcuarp: In looking at modern China, I certainly agree that 
many of the ideas of Confucius, as embodied in the Chinese way of life, 
are still very much alive. Now, if his way of life is so important, let us go 
back to the beginning. Let us find out about this man who has exerted 
such an influence down through the centuries in China. Who was he 
anyway? 


Mr. Creet: Confucius was born in 551 s.c. in a small town in north- 
eastern China. He was poor and as a young man earned his living at 
clerical work. He was very much disturbed by the conditions of the 
world in which he lived. The common people were oppressed and help- 
less. The feudal nobles lived in great luxury and taxed the people beyond 
the limit to support it. The aristocrats considered war a game and 
thought that no real gentleman could be interested in anything but war. 
The people were the pawns in this game, and of course they did not 
enjoy it. It made their lives literally a hell on earth. 

Confucius, a man without either wealth or position, had the almost 
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absurd idea that he could change these things. He believed that the 
government ought to exist for the benefit of the people and that any 
government which did not make the people happy was a bad govern- 
ment. Talking about these things, he attracted about himself a group of 
men who became his students and his disciples. He trained them to carry 
out his principles, as officials, but he was never satisfied with being 
merely a teacher. He tried constantly, but without success, to get an 
opportunity to put his ideas into practice. He died at seventy-two years 
of age, convinced that he had been a failure. 


Mk. PrircHarp: Confucius then was fundamentally interested in the 
problems and needs of the common man. Actually, he has often been 
pictured, particularly by some modern Chinese who wanted to break 
away from the Confucian tradition, as a rather stern old aristocrat who, 
although he preached the ideas of righteousness, virtue, and benevolence, 
thought of these things as governing the relations among members of 
the upper, elite class. But actually what evidence do we have to settle 
this controversy one way or the other? 


Mr. Creet: We have a good many of Confucius’ sayings preserved in 
the Analects, though not even all of that material is genuine. We also 
have a great many accounts concerning the life of Confucius preserved 
in a number of ancient books. All these things require a great deal of 
sifting, because there is more which is false than is true. Most accounts 
do describe him as a born aristocrat, but the interesting thing is that his 
ancestry is never mentioned in the early records. In so far as our evidence 
goes, it was only long after his death, after he had become famous, that 
they “discovered” this ancestry. Confucius himself said, “When I was 
young, I was a common man, without rank.” 


Mr. Pritcuarp: But is it not a fact that his idea of the tao, the way to 
solve the civil strife and disorder of his time, was to return to an earlier 
feudal system with a rigid aristocratic class structure? 


Mr. Cree: That is commonly said, but I do not believe it. I cannot 
find any genuine statement by Confucius advocating feudalism. On the 
contrary, he constantly says that men should be given positions of author- 
ity in the government purely on the basis of their abilities and of their 
proven intention to govern so as to bring about the welfare of the 
people. As for a rigid aristocratic class structure, he did more than any 
other Chinese to break it down. He trained his students for posts in the 
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government and undertook to make them into, as he expressed it, 
“gentlemen.” As students he took young men of all sorts, and some of 
his favorite students were conspicuously poor and humble. Incidentally, 
he succeeded in putting some of them into rather powerful posts in the 
government. 


Mr. Prircnarp: One of the things about Confucius which has attracted 
the interest of Westerners for a long time is the notion that he pro- 
pounded a sort of golden rule. How about this? 


Mr. CreeL: You mean of course his statement, “Do not do to others 
what you would not want them to do to you.” Some Christian mission- 
aries have called it the “Silver Rule,” to indicate that it is inferior to the 
Golden Rule. That can be argued about, but I would like to point out 
that Confucius’ attitude is by no means merely negative. For instance, he 
also said, “The truly virtuous man, desiring to be established himself, 
seeks to establish others; desiring success for himself, he strives to help 
others succeed. To find in the wishes of one’s own heart the principle for 
his conduct toward others is the method of true virtue.” 


Mr. Prircuarp: I am glad to hear you bring out that point. I think 
that it is very important that we keep in mind this positive side of his 
teaching. Confucius also taught the importance of the family system— 
that is, he taught the idea of the solidarity of the patriarchal family, filial 
piety, and strict obedience to elders. 


Mr. Cree: Yes, that is certainly true with certain limitations. Confu- - 
cius says specifically that if your father is wrong, you should remon- 
strate with him, but tactfully. I do not think that he believed that one 
should do something wrong merely because his father ordered him to, 
but he never tells exactly how one is to resolve this embarrassing situa- 
tion. There is no doubt, however, that he did lay great emphasis on 
family solidarity. 

Mr. PritrcHarp: What sort of effect do you think that this stress on 
the family has had on the development of China? 


Mr. Crest: It has had obvious bad effects and good effects which are 
very often overlooked. Even in long periods of furious civil war or times 
when the country was conquered by alien peoples, learning, culture, and 
civilization in China have not suffered the same setbacks which have 
sometimes occurred in Europe, because these things have been carried 
on by the family, which continued to exist even if the state, as such, was 
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_ destroyed. Furthermore, the Chinese have not had the same need that 
we have had to set up such public institutions as old people’s homes, 
insane asylums, and hospitals, because many—not all, but many—of their 
functions were carried on by the family, which took care of its own. The 
family has also disciplined its own members, performing many of the 
functions which we leave to the police and the courts. And the family 
has been a great moral force; the fear of disgracing the family has very 
often been a greater deterrent to crime than the fear of breaking the law. 


Mr. Prircrarp: I am willing enough to agree with what you have just 
said, with perhaps some minor reservations about the need for old peo- 
ple’s homes, hospitals, and so on; but it does seem to me that some of the 
adverse effects have been pretty serious. For example, it has contributed 
considerably to the high birth rate and overpopulation in China. Prob- 
ably it also has stifled individual initiative and encourged nepotism. 
Perhaps this extreme emphasis on the family has discouraged the devel- 
opment of national solidarity and the capacity of the Chinese to operate 
effectively as a united nation in times of real crisis. 


Mr. Creev: All these points against the Chinese family system are true, 
but I think that, in fairness, we have to look at both sides of the ledger. 
And I am not clear in my own mind as to just how much of this can be 
blamed on Confucius. 


Mr. Prircuarp: Confucius believed that good government should pro- 
mote the well-being of the people and that it should be in the hands of 
able, well-trained, and honest men. He also taught that people should 
help one another, and he emphasized the basic importance of the family. 
What do you consider the most fundamental teaching of Confucius? 


Mr. Cree: Confucius once said, “If a man does not constantly ask 
himself, ‘What is the right thing to do?’ I really don’t know what is to 
be done about him.” It seems to me that the most fundamental and at 
the same time the most important thing is his emphasis on the value of 
the human individual as such and his willingness to let all men think 
for themselves. He believed that education should teach men how to 
think, but he did not tell them wat to think. He never said that any- 
body should believe without question what some book said, or what 
some ancient sages said, or what he himself said. He only asked that 
they think earnestly and believe what appealed to their own consciences 
and reason. 
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Mk. PrircHarp: That sounds as if it had something to do with what we 
call “democracy.” 


Mr. Cree: It definitely does. One result of his willingness to let 
people think for themselves was that he never seems to have laid down a 
precise scheme for an ideal government. Too many philosophers who 
very sincerely want to help humanity begin by working out their ideas 
for a utopia and end by wanting to compel people to conform to them 
for their own good. That results, of course, in totalitarian dictatorship. 


Mr. Prircuarp: Obviously, then, Creel, you see Confucius as a human- 
istic sort of person with something of a democratic tendency. Would you 
say that what is now known as Confucianism is the same thing as these 
teachings of Confucius himself which we have been discussing? 


Mr. Cree: No, it obviously is not. For one thing, Confucian philos- 
ophers from the tenth century or so onward have felt that they had to 
meet the competition of Buddhism and Taoism. To do this they have in- 
troduced a great deal of complex metaphysical speculation of a kind of 
which Confucius purposely steered clear. There have been other changes, 
too. What differences do you see as a student of modern China? 


Mr. Pritcuarp: There are a couple of which I think particularly. 
First, there was a tendency for later orthodox Confucianism to accept 
and defend a rather authoritarian imperial system; and in the second 
place it acquired a backward-looking point of view and a rigid conserva- 
tism which opposed new ideas and changes. 


Mr. Creer: Certainly there has been a tendency to be backward- 
looking in a way and to a degree that Confucius himself was not at all. 
But regarding the attitude of Confucians toward imperial authoritarian- 
ism, it is pretty hard to generalize about a group which has been so large 
and so various. Confucianism has never been organized, never, and has 
never had an officially recognized leader. I suspect that if we examined 
the records of those men who Confucians in general would say were the 
best Confucians in recent centuries, we would find a large proportion 
who conspicuously opposed imperial despotism. And it is certainly a 
historical fact that Confucian principles were often invoked against 
oppression and on behalf of the rights of the people. At the same time, 
though, if we looked at the great mass of mere office-holders, who made 
up the great majority of those who called themselves Confucians, we 
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would certainly find that most of them were as subservient to authority 
as such men usually are everywhere. 


Mr. PritcHarp: How did this distortion of Confucius’ original teach- 
ings come about? 


Mr. Creer: That is a long and complicated story. Probably the most 
important single reason for the distortion is that, although Confucius 
wanted to let men think for themselves, most people do not want to. 
They find it easier to follow a leader or to believe in a book that is sup- 
posed to have unquestionable authority. That is why the so-called “Con- 
- fucian classics” began to be declared authoritative soon after Confucius’ 
death, although it is certain that he would have opposed this. This “fol- 
low-the-leader” attitude can easily be used by unscrupulous persons for 
their own purposes, and that is why the Confucian doctrine was twisted 
to make it appear to support imperial despotism. 

The first emperor who used it in this way was on the throne two thou- 
sand years ago. He made an elaborate pretense of being a Confucian, but 
it is perfectly clear that in fact he was a totalitarian despot who despised 
Confucianism. He put large numbers of so-called “Confucian” scholars 
on the government pay roll and tried to promote the doctrine that Con- 
fucianism preached blind allegiance to the emperor. This is a flat con- 
tradiction of the genuine Confucian view that a man must follow his 
own conscience. The genuine Confucians would not accept this dicta- 
tion, but the bread-and-butter motive was strong, and a great many 
others accepted the emperor’s doctrine for the sake of the good jobs they 


could get. 


Mk. PritcHarp: Still, if the ideas of Confucius opposing these things 
were on the record, that must have provided a certain obstacle to that 


kind of distortion. 


Mr. Creev: It did, but they got around it in two ways. In the first place, 
ancient Chinese is, as you know, rather cryptic and leaves a good deal of 
room for interpretation. When some of the commentators got through 
interpreting what Confucius had said, Confucius himself would not 
have recognized it. In the second place, very soon after Confucius’ death 
people began changing and adding to what he was supposed to have 
said in order to use his authority to support their own ideas. They even 
added to the most reliable book we have, the Analects, some things that 
Confucius could not possibly have said. Not all scholars agree exactly 
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on what changes and additions were made, but all scholars agree that 
there were such changes. 

This was of course a very insidious kind of propaganda, and it con- 
tributed greatly to the distortion of the original teachings of Confucius. 
Nevertheless, you cannot fool all of the people all of the time, and down 
through the centuries there have been many scholars in China and else- 
where who have doubted or even denied that Confucius said many of 
the things which he is supposed to have said. 


Mr. Pritcuarp: Even though there has been considerable distortion 
of the original ideas of Confucius, I think that we both agree that it has 
carried down to the present time certain beliefs and practices which are 
of fundamental value and enduring worth. 


Mr. Cree: Yes, let me give you a very simple example of the way the 
idea that you must respect human personality shows up today. That is 
what is behind the practice of bargaining when you buy something. An 
American may offer a Chinese shopkeeper a dollar for something and 
be refused. Then another man comes along, offers eigthy cents, the shop- 
keeper asks him a dollar, and they strike a bargain for ninety cents. The 
American gets hopping mad and says that the Chinese is dishonest, but 
he misses the whole point. In China you have to recognize the personal- 
ity of the other fellow. Every transaction must strike a reasonable com- 
promise between your view and his. I have tested that out. In a curio 
shop in Peking I once offered a dollar for a piece of carved ivory. It was 
a fair price, and we both knew it, but the merchant said, “Add a little 
something. Add anything.” But I told him, “You see, when I looked at 
this thing, I said to myself, ‘It’s worth ninety cents, but I don’t want to be 
unreasonable, so I’ll pay a dollar.’ So, you see, in my mind I’ve already 
added something.” The old man was delighted, and said, “Sold, sold!” 
I had recognized his personality, and he was more pleased than if I had 
paid him two dollars. 


Mr. Pritcuarp: That is a good concrete illustration of Confucian in- 
dividualism, but how do Confucian ideas work out in the philosophy of 
government? 


Mr. Cree: I think that Westerners, in looking at the traditional Chi- 
nese government, have paid too much attention to the emperor. They 
forget that in Confucian theory the function of the emperor is much 
like that of the King of England, who reigns but does not rule. The Con- 
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fucian philosophy of government might be stated in capsule form in this 
way: 

1. The proper aim of government is the welfare and happiness of 
the whole people. 

2. This aim can be achieved only when the state is administered by 
those most capable of government. 

3. Capacity to govern has no necessary connection with birth, or wealth, 
or position; it depends entirely on character and knowledge. 

4. Character and knowledge are produced by proper education. 

5. In order that the best talents may become available, education 
should be widely diffused. 

6. It then follows that the government should be administered by 
those men, chosen from the whole population, who prove themselves to 
have profited most by the proper kind of education. 


Mk. Pritcuarp: We have been talking about the importance of Con- 
fucianism in China. Let us consider its influence outside of China. Those 
who have studied the Far East are of course aware that it has had a great 
influence in countries bordering on China, such as Annam and Korea, 
and in Japan, although in the latter case it was considerably changed in 
certain respects in the process of being adapted to the Japanese system. 
It also has had considerably more influence in the West, I believe, than is 
generally realized. Do you agree with me on this? 


Mr. Cree: Yes, I do. There is no doubt that Confucian ideas, when 
they were reported back to Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries by the Jesuit missionaries, aroused great interest and certainly 
had some influence. Voltaire credited Confucius with bringing about 
“the happiest period, and the one most worthy of respect which there 
has ever been on this earth.” The thing which impressed Europeans 
especially was the remarkable amount of relative equality that existed in 
China. A book published in 1735, and one which was widely read, said 
that in China “a student, though the son of a peasant, has as much hope 
of arriving at the dignity of Viceroy, and even of Minister of State, as 
the children of the greatest persons of quality.” Some of these claims 
were exaggerated, but they made a good deal of impression in Europe 
in the period just before the French Revolution, when opposition to the 
principles of hereditary aristocracy was gathering its strength. 


Mr. Prircuarp: While I am willing to admit that Confucianism may 
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have had some influence on the development of early democratic ideas 
in the West, I am inclined to think that it encouraged other tendencies 
even more. Proponents of enlightened despotism thought that they 
found a good deal of support for their ideas in the Chinese system and 
often pointed to it as an example and model. 


Mr. Cree: Of course there was that side of the picture too. Men who 
wanted to prove the case for enlightened despotism naturally looked for 
support wherever they could get it, and, as we have already discussed, 
that element had been introduced into Confucianism. But let us look at — 
what is going on in China today. 


Mr. Prircrarp: All right, let us do that, but I think that we must keep 
in mind that the name of Confucius has had such force down through 
the centuries that reformers and despots alike have almost always tried 
to cloak their actions in the mantle of Confucius. The Communists are 
certainly faced with the realities of the Confucian tradition and will, 
sooner or later, have to decide whether to attempt to destroy it or to 
warp it to their purpose. Within the last fifty years, Sun Yat-sen, the 
father of the republic and founder of the Nationalist party, certainly 
found much in the teachings of Confucius and traditional Confucianism 
which he wished to retain. 


Mr. Crezt: In fact, one of his close friends has said that Sun Yat-sen 
considered himself to be the modern successor of the Confucian school. 
Sun Yat-sen himself once said that “China anticipated Europe and 
America by developing a democratic philosophy thousands of years 


” 


ago. 


Mr. PrircuHarp: Yes, and even more recently the Japanese in Man- 
chukuo and North China tried to bolster their puppet governments with 
the idea that they were revivals of the traditional Confucian state which 
the republic had been breaking down. Now then, since the Confucian 
tradition is still such a live thing in China, it is bound to have some 
effect upon the course of developments under the Communist regime. 
Let us consider various elements of that tradition which will support 
and others which will oppose the Communistic regime. 


Mr. Creev: Certainly the tradition of Spartan Confucian idealism is a 
factor which works in favor of the Communists. Confucius said that 
the right sort of man must be prepared even to lay down his life in doing 
his duty. There can be no doubt that the Chinese Communist troops 
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have fought in this spirit. Confucius also said that “to see what is right 
and not do it is cowardice,” and all the reports which we get indicate 
that the Communists are almost fanatical in their determination to pre- 
vent corruption among their membership. This naturally gains for them 
the admiration of the traditional Confucian for incorruptibility. 


Mr. PrircHarp: That is quite true, but at the same time if the Commu- 
nists ever soften up in this respect, the same thing will work against 
them, will it not? In other words it is a two-edged sword. There is 
another double-edged sword of this sort in the Confucian tradition; 
that is the right of revolution. Traditionally, it has been accepted that 
when a government becomes corrupt, tyrannical, and ceases to render 
service to the people, it has lost the mandate of heaven and can properly 
be overthrown. Now, in one sense, the Communists can use this to justi- 
fy their revolution; but, on the other hand, if in the process of carrying 
out their aims and objectives, they tax too heavily, push people around 
too obviously, and attack existing practices and ideas too much, they 
run the risk that the people will consider they are violating the mandate 
of heaven and will revolt. 


Mr. Creet: What else do you see in Confucianism which the Com- 
munists can use or which may favor them? 


Mk. Prircuarp: I think that the idea of obedience to authority will be 
of considerable help to them. I know that you do not consider slavish 
submission to authority as typical of the best Confucian tradition (and 
with this I certainly agree), but, nevertheless, I do think that there is 
enough of the tradition of following the leadership of the central gov- 
ernment left to be of considerable help to the Communists so long as 
they seem to be giving honest and forceful leadership. However, there 
certainly are other aspects of Confucianism which cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be twisted to the support of the Communists. The 
family system, for example, emphasizes duty to the family as coming 
before duty to the state. This will pose a hard nut for them to crack. 


Mr. Cree: Yes, and all reports seem to agree that the Communists 
consider the Chinese family system the greatest force against which they 
will have to work. They are said to be working against it on a number 
of fronts, compelling the breaking-up of communal family lands to 
abolish its economic basis, and using various techniques such as youth 
organizations to gain the loyalty of the children for the state rather than 
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the family. Only recently I have heard it reported, from two sources, 
that little children are being taught to repeat, “I do not love my mama, 
I do not love my papa, I only love my government.” The Chinese family 
was important long before Confucius lived, and, in overcoming its influ- 
ence, the Communists certainly have a job on their hands. 


Mr. Prircuarp: Another thing which I think will cause the Commu- 
nists considerable difficulty, as time goes on, is the Confucian emphasis 
on the importance and dignity of the individual. This stands in direct 
opposition to the Communists’ notion that the state or society is far more 
important than the individual and that whenever necessary the indi- 
vidual must be sacrificed to the collective interest. 


Mr. Cree: That puts the finger on the crucial point. The Chinese 
are a nation of individualists. Can the Communists change them, perma- 
nently? That is the great question. 


Mr. PritcHarp: We are agreed, then, that the teachings of Confucius 
are by no means a dead letter in China today. We both think that, while 
some aspects of Confucianism may favor the Chinese Communists, its 
total effect is to influence the Chinese in the direction of individualism 
and democracy. 

On Tuesday of this week President Truman made a speech in San 
Francisco in which he announced that the United States desires a “part- 
nership of peace” with the peoples of Asia and acknowledged that “their 
older civilizations have much to teach us.” He also said that “in this 
time of crisis, we ask the peoples of the Far East to understand us as we 
try to understand them.” 

In this search for understanding, it is surely true that Confuciig is a 
figure who cannot be neglected. 


SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS 
Translated by HERRLEE G. CREEL 


The following passages are taken from the Analects. The 
speaker quoted 1n each case 1s Confucius, unless it is other- 
wise indicated. The numbers following each saying refer to 
the book and paragraph in the Analects from which the 


saying 1s taken. 


“Feel kindly toward everyone, 
but be intimate only with the vir- 
tuous.” (1.6) 

“Learning without thought is 
useless; thought without learning 
is dangerous.” (2.15) 

“To recognize what things you 
know, and what things you do not 
know—this is wisdom.” (2.17) 

“One who pretends to be de- 
voted to the Way, and yet is 
ashamed of shabby clothes and 
bad food, is not worth talking to.” 
(4.9) 

“Do not be concerned that you 
have no position, but that you may 
fit yourself for one. Do not worry 
that you are unknown; seek to 
make yourself worthy of fame.” 
(4.14) 

“When you see a man of worth, 
think of how you may emulate 
him. When you see one who is un- 
worthy, examine your own charac- 
fer!” (4.17) 

“If a man’s natural qualities ex- 
ceed his training he is unculti- 
vated; if his training exceeds his 
natural qualities he is little more 
than an educated lackey. It is only 
when the natural qualities and the 
training harmoniously comple- 


ment each other that we have the 
gentleman.” (6.16) 

“With coarse food to eat, water 
to drink, and my bended arm for 
a pillow, I still have joy in the 
midst of these things. Riches and 
honors, acquired by unrighteous- 
ness, mean no more to me than 
the floating clouds.” (7.15) 

The Master angled, but he did 
not use a net, He shot, but not at 
sitting birds. (7.26) 

The Master took nothing for 
granted, he was not prejudiced, 
he was not obstinate, and he was 
without egotism. (9.4) 

“A young person should be 
treated with the utmost respect. 
How do you know that he will 
not, some day, be fully the equal 
of what you are now? It is the 
man who has reached the age of 
forty or fifty, without ever having 
done anything to distinguish him- 
self, who is not worthy of respect.” 
(9.22) 

“Even the general of a great 
army may be kidnapped, but no 
force can rob the humblest man 
of his determination.” (9.25) 

“To go too far is as bad as to 


fall short.” (11.15) 
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“If, when you look into your 
own heart, you find nothing wrong 
there, what is there to worry about, 
what is there to fear?” (12.4) 

One of Confucius’ disciples asked 
what should be done for the peo- 
ple. The Master replied, “Eradicate 
their poverty.” “What then?” “Ed- 
ucate them.” (13.9) 

“If a man cannot govern him- 
self, what has he to do with gov- 
erning others?” (13.13) 

“Do not wish for quick results, 
nor look for small advantages. If 
you seek quick results, you will 
not attain the ultimate goal. If you 
are led astray by small advantages, 
you will never accomplish great 
things.” (13.17) 

A disciple asked, “What about a 
man who is liked by all his neigh- 
bors?” Confucius replied, “One 
cannot judge by that alone.” “What 
if his neighbors all dislike him?” 
“That is still not a sound basis for 
judgment. The best thing would 
be for the good among his neigh- 
bors to like him, and for the bad 
to dislike him.” (13.24) 

“The good are always brave, but 
the brave are not always good.” 


(145) 


“To be poor without being re- 
sentful is difficult; to be rich with- 
out being arrogant should be easy.” 
(14.11) 


The disciple Tzii-kung was in 
the habit of criticizing others. Con- 
fucius said, “Obviously Tzii-kung 
must have become quite perfect 
himself, to have time to spare for — 
this; I do not have this much lei- 
sure. (14.51) 


“Speak sincerely and truthfully, 
act honestly and courteously, and 
you will get along very well even 
if you go among barbarian tribes. 
If you do not, how can you expect 
even to get along with your neigh- 


bors?” (15.5) 


“Be strict with yourself, and in- 
dulgent with others.” (15.14) 


“If a man does not constantly 
ask himself, “What is the right 
thing to do?’ I really don’t know 
what is to be done about him.” 


(15.15) 


“What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” 
(15.23) 


“Language should be such as 
fully to convey one’s meaning, but 
no more.” (15.40) 


The following passage is attributed to Confucius in the 


book of Menctus. 


“If my conscience is not clear, 
I must stand in fear of even the 
least formidable adversary. But if 
my conscience is clear, I shall ad- 


vance, though thousands and tens 
of thousands dispute my passage.” 


(2.1.2) 


CONFUCIUS AND DEMOCRACY* 
By HERRLEE G. CREEL 


THE name of Confucius has been acclaimed by men of many centuries 
and many nations. His ideas have played varied roles of some impor- 
_ tance in the history of more than one civilization. When we consider 
that he was a man of obscure origin who never rose to any position of 
commanding importance and that he died an apparent failure, we are 
forced to ask ourselves what there was about his ideas that was so com- 
pelling. 

Other men who lived as long or nearly as long ago have exercised 
_ comparable influence, but most of them have been religious leaders. 
| The impact of Confucius has been felt above all in the realm of politi- 
cal conceptions. His political ideas have persisted because they are tuned 
to the deep chord of democracy which lies somewhere in the heart of 
almost every human being. 

In authoritarian states power is ultimately vested in one or more indi- 
viduals, while a large proportion of the people have no effective share 
of power. In democratic states power is ultimately vested in the people 
as a whole. Under authoritarian government the end is commonly con- 
ceived to be “the good of the state,” which may sacrifice to itself the 
welfare of a great many of its citizens. A true democracy, on the other 
_ hand, must be concerned with the welfare and the happiness of each of 
_ its citizens, since each one is fully a member of the state. 

History has shown that true and effective democracy is a political con- 
dition difficult to bring about and still harder to perpetuate. By compari- 
son, authoritarianism is a hardy growth. There are a number of reasons 
_ for this. Under authoritarian rule the philosophy of the state and the 
duty of the individual are prescribed by the government, with relative 
clarity. In a democracy, however, the state has no philosophy (except 
democracy in the broadest sense), and the duty of the individual is not 
at all clear. It may be his duty either to support or to oppose the govern- 
ment, and no tribunal save his own conscience can tell him which it is. 

There are many, however, who are eager to tell the citizen of a de- 
mocracy what is his duty, with every artifice of oratory. Quite rightly, 
the citizen regards with skepticism those who are so zealous to do his 
thinking for him. He is faced by a difficult choice. Shall he intrust the 
fortunes of the state to professional politicians, who may be of question- 
able integrity, or to the well-meaning but unskilled efforts of amateurs? 


* Adapted from Confucius: The Man and the Myth by H. G. Creel (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1949). 
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There is.an even greater dilemma. In a democracy the ultimate au- 
thority lies with the whole body of the people, who, as regards the po- 
litical sphere, are too often not even amateurs. For an amateur is a 
“lover,” and the citizens of democracies are not always fond of partici- 
pating in the processes of politics. The more satisfactory their govern- 
ment is, the less interest they will take in it. Thus a good democratic 
government is, in a sense, its own greatest foe. For, when its citizens 
are not vigilant, there is always the danger that enemies of democracy — 
may be able to take over the state. . 

Democracy is also faced by a more subtle intellectual dilemma. Politi- 
cal philosophers are agreed with Confucius that in a cooperative state 
the people must have faith in their government. Furthermore, since all 
must take some part in determining the ends and even the methods of 
the government, they must be in some measure of agreement upon a 
basic philosophy of government. Yet no democracy can prescribe such 
a philosophy to its citizens, nor can it declare that any belief whatsoever 
is beyond criticism and not subject to discussion, without placing itself 
on questionable ground. It is for this reason that democracies always 
have been, and always must be, somewhat vulnerable to authoritarian 
propaganda. Against this they must defend themselves, yet without pro- 
hibiting the reasonable exercise of free speech. 

Not every thinker who has approved of democracy as an abstract prin- 
ciple has been able to provide for it a consistent philosophy fulfilling 
its rather difficult requirements. The philosophy of Confucius did this 
to an unusual degree, and it is suggested that it is for this reason that 
his ideas have met with such widespread sympathy. To say that the phi- 
losophy of Confucius was democratic in the full modern sense of that 
term would be going too far. On the other hand, it does not go too far 
to say that Confucius was a forerunner of democracy, a voice crying in 
the wilderness, preparing the way. Furthermore—and this is the heart 
of our story—he had an appreciation of some of the basic principles 
underlying successful cooperation between men that has seldom been 
surpassed, and not frequently equaled, by other philosophers. He did not 
merely approve of the cooperative state; he was passionately devoted to 
its realization. He provided for democracy not merely a philosophy but 
a battle cry. Still more remarkable, he was able to combine the utmost 
zeal with a thoroughly judicious temper, and to call for sacrifice in the 
name of the democratic cause without ever making excessive claims 
which would have undermined the logical integrity of its position. 

Confucius seems to have been aware that the greatest battle of democ- 
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racy is s not a dramatic contest against evil but the quiet arigele that 
~ goes on within the heart of the individual against boredom. Authori- 
_ tarianism tempts him with pageantry and with final solutions to all the 
_ problems; democracy offers only simple human dignity and a chance 
to work unceasingly for human happiness, with no reward save the 
" Opportunity to go on working. The last battle of democracy can never 
_ be fought. Nor can the supreme goal of democracy be a perfect state 


_ or a perfect system of government, in the sense of static perfection, for 
: it is an illusion to suppose that things will ever cease to change. Democ- 


_Tacy can hope only to produce men and women who are capable of 


_ meeting new situations effectively. 


Confucius seems to have recognized the threefold danger that is risked 


‘by him who lays down, for the guidance of society, any unalterable 
_ standard, whether it be a system of metaphysics, or books, or laws, or 


_ merely principles. First, it stifles initiative. Second, it may do harm, when 
conditions arise that were not foreseen by the lawgiver. Finally, if criti- 
cism (which cannot be stifled in a cooperative society) destroys the 
ie cople’s faith in the standard, they may be left completely without 
~ guidance. Confucius did not seek to impose any absolute authority. 
Yet some authority there must be if the state is not to lapse into 
-anarchy. That authority Confucius was willing to confide to men. Not 
- to just any men, but to men imbued with the Way. The Way was not, 
Powerer, a fixed code; still less was it concerned with metaphysics. It 
"was a body of ideals which men had made and which men must con- 
"tinue to develop. “Men can enlarge the Way; the Way cannot [of itself] 
eats the man.” It resembled what is today called the “democratic way 
of life,” except that Confucius advocated it with more zeal and enthusi- 
_asm than is often associated with modern democracy. He knew that 


- without such enthusiasm the cooperative society is impossible. 


Sys Lets 


Confucius put his faith in men. Not in all men, he was not so naive. 


But he believed that most men were honest. He did not think that all 


“men were capable of taking part in the government. He did advocate, 


sieve: that all of them should be given some education, to make them 


truly members of the cooperative state, and he proposed that those 
among them who showed themselves able and virtuous should be given 
" further education and placed in positions of authority. Once there, he 


” was willing to permit them to govern according to their own best judg- 
_ ment. And he believed that in the long run the people in general would 


"be able to distinguish the good official from, the bad. 
He trusted the human race. 
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